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in A.D. 1787, as well as the six drafts for an autobiography, written be-
tween A.D. 1788 and A.D. 1793, were all inspired by experiences that were
personal to the author.

In the Essai (begun at Lausanne in March 1758) the language and the
subject alike were acknowledgements of a personal debt to the contem-
porary French current in the stream of a Late Modern Western Society's
intellectual activity; and this debt had been contracted by the author as
a consequence of one private action of his own and another which this
had evoked from his father. Gibbon's father had responded to Gibbon's
conversion to Roman Catholicism at Oxford in A.D. 1753 by packing him
off to Lausanne to complete his education there hi the house of a Cal-
vinist Protestant minister during the years A.D. 1753-8. A personal in-
terest in Swiss institutions, as well as in French ideas, which had been
aroused in Gibbon's mind by this five-years-long residence, at an im-
pressionable age, in a French-speaking subject territory (as the Vaud
then was) within the miniature empire of the Canton of Berne, explains
Gibbon's tentative choice of the history of the Swiss as his next subject,
after the publication of the Essai in A.D. 1761; and he set to work on his
preparations for this second self-assigned task in the summer of A.D.
1765 for personal reasons again. He himself had then just returned to
England from his grand tour on the Continent (peregrinabatur January
1763-June 1765); and his Lausannois friend Georges Deyverdun had
simultaneously arrived in England to spend four consecutive summers
(those of the years A.D. I765-8)1 with Edward Gibbon at his father's
house at Buriton.

"The two historical designs which had balanced my choice were sub-
mitted to his taste, and, in the parallel between the revolutions of Florence
and Switzerland, our common partiality for a country which was his by
birth and mine by adoption inclined the scale in favour of the latter. . . .
The assistance of Deyverdun seemed to remove an insuperable obstacle.
The French or Latin memorials, of which I was not ignorant, are incon-
siderable in number and weight; but in the perfect acquaintance of my
friend with the German language I found the key of a more valuable
collection.'2

As for The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire > we"have
Gibbon's own thrice-declared testimony that this was inspired by an-
other personal experience of his which far surpassed all the rest in the
fertility of its creative effects.

The failure of contemporary public events to bring into action the
creative genius to which Gibbon's magnum opus bears irrefutable witness
is the more remarkable considering that the historian was in truth (as
might have been expected) neither insensitive nor indifferent to the cur-
rent history of his day. The sureness of his historical intuition was,
indeed, displayed in the diversity of his reactions to the divers contem-
porary public events mentioned above.

He was deeply impressed and gravely perturbed by the French

* See Low, D. M.: Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794 (London 1937, Chatto & Windus),
pp. 197-8.

2 Gibbon, E.: Autobiographies, ed. cit., pp. 275-6 (Memoir C). Cp. pp. 407-8 (Memoir
D.)